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BOOK REVIEWS 


lilustrators 14; The Fourteenth Annual of 
American Illustration 

edited by Charles McVicker 
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Magazine Layout 
by Cortland Gray Smith 
Page 74. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Magazines for Libraries 
by Bill Katz 
Page 76. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


The MAD Mad World of William H. Gaines 
by Frank Jacobs 
Page 58. March ‘73 


Pocket Pal—A Graphic Arts Production 
Handbook 

published by International Paper Co. 

Page 62. Jan. ‘73 


The Primer for Computer Composition 
by John Seybold 
Page 62. Jan. ‘73 


Hefner’s Gonna Kill Me When He Reads 
This... 

by Stephen Byer 

Page 63. Jan. ‘73 


CIRCULATION 


Auditing business press readership 

by Robert Birnbaum 

Why not a low-cost, practical method of - 
developing and auditing business magazine 
readership ? Consumer magazines have their 
Simmons and TGI readership studies to impress 
advertisers with. Is it possible for the business 
press? Page 17. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Cancelling cut-rate subscriptions 

by Robert Myers 

Discounting subscriptions is an unfair trade 
practice, according to the author. The solution, he 
says, is to change the second-class postal permit 
requirements so that subscribers must pay at 
least 75 percent of the regular subscription price. 
Page 68. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


The 60-second subscription sale 

by William Steiner 

Direct marketing does not just mean direct mail. 
More and more magazine publishers are joining 
the ranks of television and radio marketers who 
are already omnipresent on many stations. Page 
48. June ‘73 


The U.S. Postal Service — you pay your 
money and you take your chances 

by Marjorie McManus 

Even the Postal Service admits that its 
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performance has, at times, been lacking. What's 
being done to unplug the mail mess? Will service 
get worse before it gets better? What can 
publishers do? Page 24. June ‘73 


Beware of foreign entanglements 

by George Sullivan 

There are only a few points of similarity between 
U.S. and foreign audits. It would be wise for 
American publishers to examine the values of 
audits stateside and overseas before committing 
a magazine to a foreign entanglement. Page 45. 
May ‘73 


Dialing for dollars 

by Leo Juodeika 

Telephone selling is an art which, once mastered, 
can be a profitable, low-cost operation for 
obtaining and retaining readers. Page 57. May ‘73 


Making reader verification profitable 
by Michael Lasky 

One controlled circulation magazine, faced with 
the continuing cost of such mailings, lets its 
advertisers jump in the envelope with its 
verification card. The result is a nice little side 
business. Page 56. March ‘73 


Getting your house ad in order 

by William Steiner 

For years house ads and bind-in cards were the 
orphan of the magazine publishing industry. But 
some publishers see house ads as a profitable 
and inexpensive way of increasing circulation. 
Page 50. Feb. ‘73 


is the postal service really necessary? 
by Michael Lasky 

Milkmen, magazine wholesalers, independent 
postal companies, newspaper boys and almost 
anyone else who happens to make deliveries to 
homes are all trying to cash in on magazine 
publishers. Page 34. Feb. ‘73 


Why not a Simmons-type study for the 
business press? 

by Robert Birnbaum 

Demographic sampling, standard for consumer 
magazines, has gone untouched by the business 
press for too long. Page 50. Jan. ‘73 


The cost of reader service —/ess than 
meets the eye 

by Joseph Kelleher 

Producing good but inexpensive reader service 
means cutting out the administrative trappings 
and empire building. It's based, rather, on 
simplicity. Page 12. Jan. ‘73 


Co-op mailings — bargain hunting for new 
subscribers 

by William Steiner 

With today’s rising costs, publishers are taking a 


hard look at subscription building gadgets and 
are testing and using co-op and piggyback 
opportunities. Page 18. Nov./Dec. ‘72 


Overlooked circulation sources 

by Jim Lance 

Subscription sales are a nice constant revenue 
source, but too often a costly one. But there are 
ways to build up subscription revenue without a 
great deal of money. Page 22. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


Learning the ABC’s ... and BPA’s 

by Jerry Keller 

Too often business magazine salesmen end up 
talking to media buyers who have little 
knowledge or appreciation of circulation 
development and audits—a clear handicap to 
both publisher and potential advertiser. Page 26 
Sept./Oct. ‘72 


The new postal rates 

by Charles Tannen 

For the first time outsiders are seeing a division in 
the ranks of the publishing industry. The 
differences of opinion are being expressed before 
Congressmen. Page 54. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


Dialogue of the deaf—random notes 
from a circulation eavesdropper 

by S. Arthur Dembner 

Everyone, it seems, has a theory about what is 
right and what is wrong with circulation. But 
discussion can only be meaningful if it is based 
on broad circulation publishing concepts 
examined in the context of a particular 
publication. Page 16. June ‘72 


EDITING 


The publisher as writer 

by Milton Gralla 

A publisher writing for his publication not only 
magnifies the prestige and general image of the 
magazine but opens new doors to the staff, and 
establishes a good publisher/editor rapport. 
Articles by the publisher also demonstrate that 
the boss comes to work too. Page 72. Nov./Dec. 
‘73 


Uncovering Washington 

by Alan Drattel 

A basic problem with business magazine editors 
is that many of them do not understand 
Washington, and worse, they tend to dismiss the 
importance of what goes on there. Page 67. July/ 
Aug. ‘73 


Advocacy journalism: 

Don’t take ‘no’ for an answer 

by Rance Crain 

The press, and especially the trade press, no 
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longer has the luxury of waiting for news and 
developments to happen; it has the obligation to 
make things happen. Page 46. July/Aug. ‘73 


Uniocking government files 

by Wilma Ruggles 

The Freedom of Information Act guarantees any 
person the right of access to documents, files or 
other records held by Federal agencies and 
departments. Ironically, the press, which lobbied 
SO vigorously for its passage, has used this 
powertul instrument hardly at all. Page 49. July/ 
Aug. ‘73 


Editor wanted, no experience necessary 
by Michael Lasky 

Esquire has been finding new editors for the 
magazine by putting want ads within a monthly 
column. This admittedly unconventional 
approach has been successful, so far. Page 52. 
April ‘73 


Turning circulation managers into 
marketing directors 

by James Kobak 

There should be no more Circulation Managers. 
But there should be Marketing Directors whose 
areas of responsibility encompass every facet of 
the distribution process. Page 10. Mar. ‘73 


The editor as a publisher 

by J. J. Hanson 

Here are some astute observations about how to 
make editors more productive for their readers, 
their magazines, and their companies’ profits. 
Page 32. Mar. ‘73 


The superstar of Time inc. 

by Sandy Treadwell 

Sports illustrated has become the third largest 
weekly news magazine in America with no small 


thanks going to Andre Laguerre. Page 46. Mar. 
‘73 


What bugs editors 

by Marjorie McManus 

Every person has some pet peeve, some one 
thing that bothers him in the course of his job. 
And editors are no exception. Page 53. Feb. ‘73 


The editor as a dictator 

by Ben Kruse 

While rapid change is taking place in almost 
every aspect of magazine publishing, one area 
remains stagnant—writers still sit at typewriters 
knocking out copy. Why not use more 
sophisticated techniques? Page 32. Jan. ‘73 


Libel 

by Michael Lasky 

It's the one word that’s guaranteed to bring a 
frown to any editor's face. Why it creates the 
problems it does is because of the lack of 
knowledge of libel laws shared by publishers, 
writers, and editors alike. Page 22. Jan. ‘73 


The right of review—who has the last 
word? 


by Hugh Sherwood 

The right of review can be a necessary 
concession to getting a good story. Here's a 
primer on who has the last word. Page 40. Nov./ 
Dec. ‘72 


The care and feeding of stringers 

by Jules Abend 

Ladling out generous portions of symbolic 
chicken soup with the loving care of a mother is 
the key to keeping nonsalaried stringers ready 


and eager to take on your occasional news or 
feature assignment. Page 34. Nov./Dec. '72 


How to run a roundtable 

by Bernard Weiss 

Many editors believe that the way to organize a 
roundtable discussion is to recruit a few leading 
experts in a field, make room arrangements, and 
then hope for the best. Often the results are as 
haphazard as the planning. Page 62. Sept./Oct. 
‘72 


Editors on editors 

Folio's second Roundtable focuses on the reairn 
of the editor. How does an editor evaluate, 
motivate and compensate his staff? There aren't 
any easy solutions. Page 64. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


On winning this year’s National Magazine 
Awards 

by Robert Kenyon 

The entire list of 147 entries for the 1972 National 
Magazine Awards covered a broad spectrum of 
editorial activity. The judges selected the best-of- 
show, but the submissions tell a fascinating story. 
Page 34. June '72 


Thirteen steps to editing a successful 
magazine 

by A. C. Spectorsky 

The late A. C. Spectorsky, Playboy's associate 
publisher and editorial director, has always had 
very definite ideas about what makes a 
successful magazine. Page 26. June ‘72 


Cooperation or coercion—an editor's 
dilemna 

by Jim Keebler 

Magazine editors often encounter problerns when 
dealing with their sales staff. Since cooperation is 
essential to the growth of the industry and 
coercion is counterproductive, problems can be 
dissolved only when terms are announced. Page 
30. June ‘72 


GRAPHICS 


Too bad Lt. Calley killed Aunt Jemima— 
Confessions of a cover designer 

by George Lois 

In a flamboyant individual style much like his 
cover and advertising work, ad man George Lois 
relates just how he thought up the many Esquire 
covers he has created. Page 34. June ‘73 


Society of Publication Designer Tenth 
Annua! Awards Show - 1973 

Although critics abound, award winners 
accurately reflect the state of the art of magazine 
design. This year there were more than 2,000 
entries in four categories. Page 52. June ‘73 


The last picture magazine 

by John Peter 

This is a story about death and transfiguration. It 
starts with the passing of Life and moves to the 
revitalization of Paris Match. Page 48. May ‘73 


The cover story 

by Michael Lasky 

An eye-catching, meaningful, and appealing 
cover design is based on simplicity, say various 
cover designers and photographers. Page 42. 
March ‘73 


The return of the serif 

by John Peter 

Magazine designers are gradually replacing sans 
serif type, which has been equated with the 
modern look, with its old-fashioned counterpart: 


the roman serif. Why? Perhaps roman faces are 
more humanistic. Page 30. Feb. '73 


“Well, my boy, what do you do for a 
living? ” 

by Steve Phillips 

When the art director of a magazine journeys into 
the nebulous territory of a family affair, he’s going 
to have a lot of fast-talking to do. Page 69. Nov./ 
Dec. ‘72 


“Quick, find an Eskimo picture” A guide 
to photo research 

by Elizabeth O'Neill 

“One good picture is worth a thousand words.” 
Add to that old proverb: “But it had better be a 
damned good picture!” Turning up a telling 
picture is no easy job. Page 48. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


Society of Publication Designers — 1972 
Awards Show 

Each spring, members of the Society of 
Publication Designers stop to reflect and judge 
what has happened in their field in the past year. 
The result, the annual awards show. Page 61. 
June ‘72 


MANAGEMENT 
The rise of the city magazine 
by John Peter 
If you think a city magazine is a small-circulation, 
amateurishly edited, local puff organ, you're 
wrong. City magazines are increasingly edited 
and designed by first-rate pros. And they are run 
for and at a profit. Page 61. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


How much is your magazine worth: I! 

by James Kobak 

Thinking of buying or selling a magazine? A 
publisher considering such a venture would be 
well-advised that it requires careful preparation, 
quick thinking, long hours, near misses and 
throwing the bomb at just the right time. Page 52. 
Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Special issues 

by Michael Lasky 

More and more magazines are publishing more 
and more special issues. Readers usually want 
them, and advertisers view them as an excellent 
medium for their messages. But there are pitfalls 


along the route to success. Page 40. Nov./Dec. 
‘73 


Between the lines 

by Stephen Gross 

Sometimes publishers regard their printing 
contracts as somewhat incomprehensible 
animals. But a little homework in advance can 
prevent misunderstandings, disagreements, and 
worse. Page 40. Sept./Oct. ‘73 


Reprints 

by Michael Lasky 

Almost every publisher has been asked for 
reprints of this or that story. Here's how several 
publishers run successful reprint operations. Page 
88. Sept./Oct. ‘73 


How much is your magazine worth? 

by James Kobak 

There's no easy formula for determining what 
your magazine is worth. You may have heard 
Simplistic answers. Forget it! It just ain't so. Page 
60. July/Aug. ‘73 


Anatomy of a magazine 

by John Peter 

All too often, the positioning of editorial and 
advertising pages in a magazine is a matter of 





tradition rather than prudent judgment. Page 14. 
July/Aug. ‘73 


A ‘product-oriented’ look at magazines 
by Robert Birnbaum 

Here is a formulated approach to producing a 
“hot book” —part of the author's theory of 
product-oriented tota/ publishing. Page 40. July/ 
Aug. ‘73 


The making of a new newsmagazine 

by Philip Osborne 

At a time when many magazines are in trouble 
and venture capital is increasingly scarce for 
Starting new ones, George Hirsch, cofounder and 
former publisher of New York magazine has 
raised over $1.7 million for New Times. Page 52. 
July/Aug. ‘73 


Death of a family 

by Robert Kuttner 

Saturday Review — “We've got one foot into 
tomorrow,” said SA’s chairman, Nick Chamey. 
“Daring,” said many. “Brilliant,” said some. So 
what happened to Saturday Review? Why did it 
fail? Page 34. July/Aug. ‘73 


Think small 

by James Kobak 

Big results are more likely to come if you think 
small. . . Every time you add an employee, you 
add a management task . . . Instead of building 
Staffs, publishers would be wise to consider using 
outside help. Page 13. June ‘73 


How to destroy a magazine: let me count 
the ways 

by James Kobak 

There are many more mistakes than the 16 
mentioned here that can destroy a magazine. 
While some are easily remedied, others are 
lethal. Page 14. May ‘73 


Does the American press really need a 
shield law? 

by Michael Eigo 

If the press accepts the proposition that the 
government can give freedom of the press, it 
may be accepting the proposition that freedom of 
the press is a giftof government and not an 
inherent constitutional right. Page 32. May ‘73 


How about starting a book club? 

by Michael Lasky 

How does a publisher start a book club and keep 
it going? Some sound advice from veterans 
already in the business. Page 38. May ‘73 


Where the buck stops — publishers air 
their problems 

by Marjorie McManus 

Ultimately, it is the publishers who are responsible 
for their magazines’ success or failure. But when 
something goes wrong, whom can they turn to? 
Page 60. April ‘73 


Tapping the reader’s pocketbook 

by John E. Slater 

For too long magazines have ignored a market 
right under their noses: the reader. Here is a 
sampling of satellite product lines based on the 
primary subscriber market— profitable 
opportunities for publishers who do not 
necessarily want to increase subscription prices 
to meet rising costs. Page 12. April ‘73 


Eight questions | always wanted to ask 
Angelo 

by William Steiner 

How can a publisher increase circulation income? 


What's the best way to cut the cost of request 
circulation verification? How does a publisher 
reduce his circulation acquisition costs? All vital 
questions. Circulation veteran Angelo Venezian 
shares his expertise on these and other points of 
concern to publishers. Page 14. April ‘73 


Publishing hybrids: newspaper- 
magazines 

by John Peter 

There is a new breed of publication emerging, 
combining the best qualities of both newspapers 
and magazines. Page 48. April ‘73 


The ultimate do-it-yourself 

by Kent McKamy 

This is the story of how four guys said “to hell with 
it” and started their own one-man publishing 
companies. The agonies and the ecstasies, the 
drudgery and the rewards, are all part of the deal. 
Page 32. April ‘73 


Long-range planning 

by James Kobak 

While it would be nice to be able to peer into the 
future, crystal ball gazing is not an appropriate 
management activity. But long-range planning is 
and it’s a vital part of management decision- 
making. Page 24. April ‘73 


Before you “file it” read this: 

by Stanley Fenvessy 

Publishers have an uncanny ability to collect 
mountains of paper. Those who have used the 
filing system described here have been able to 
dig out. Page 24. March ‘73 


What makes Johnny run? — a profile of 
John Veronis 

by Michael Lasky 

Starting as a vice president of American Home 
at 25, John Veronis has rocketed his career with 
celerity. What's behind the man who amassed a 
tidy fortune with Psychology Today? Page 28. 
March ‘73 


Fixing profit 

by James Kobak 

When we make out financial statements, or 
budgets, or projections, profits are the last item— 
the leftover from sales after paying everybody 
else. Why not have profit as a fixed item? Page 
14. Feb. ‘73 


Misleading bookkeeping 

by Angelo Venezian 

Many accounting decisions conceal rather than 
reveal the true state of a publisher's books. Our 
author offers a dozen different methods by which 


bookkeeping procedures can be corrected. Page 
55. Feb. ‘73 


How | increased my readership 

by Herbert Walther 

Does making do without such seeming basics as 
a contents page, an advertisers’ index and 
advertising inserts affect readership? Page 56. 
Feb. ‘73 


The mismanagement of creativity 
by Robert Licker 

Editors, designers and writers at all levels of 
magazine publishing are damned by 
management's self-fulfilling prejudice against 
creative types. Page 44. Feb. ‘73 


Good advice on getting good advice 
by Fred Decker 
What do consultants do? Do you need one? How 


much do they cost? How do you find the right 
one? And everything else you always wanted to 
know about magazine consultants. Page 22. Feb. 
‘73 


The publisher as a mortician 
by James Kobak 


Too often, publishers tend to carry losing 


How not to start a magazine 

by Michael Lasky 

When New Woman magazine began in June, 
1970, editor/publisher Margaret Harold saw every 
indication that it would be a rousing success. But 
as each new issue came out, she realized 
something was wrong. Page 39. Jan. ‘73 


Do you sincerely want to start a 
magazine? 

Almost everyone in magazine publishing has an 
idea for a magazine, yet few start and fewer still 
succeed. What's the secret of starting a 
magazine? Page 34. Jan. ‘73 


A fool and his subscription revenue are 
soon parted 

by James Kobak 

Unless an accounting system is set up to give 
management information in a form that will be 
most useful in running the business, it can 
accomplish little but disaster. Page 26. Nov./ 
Dec. ‘72 


Saving your magazine from a fate worse 
than apathy 
by Kent McKamy 


Most magazine publishers do not use public 
telations effectively. But a continuing public 
relations program can greatly enhance the 
possibility of success in some very tangible ways. 
Page 22. Nov./Dec. ‘72 


Will the videocassette revolutionize 
magazines — just watch 

by Michael Lasky 

There is presently much confusion among 
publishers about where they fit in as potential 
programmers in the much heraided 
videocassette revolution. Page 58. Nov./Dec. ‘72 


La Revolutione! An interview with Jean- 
Louis Servan-Schreiber 

by Charles Tannen 

Some very basic traditions, such as the right of 
ownership, and the rights of management are 
being challenged by groups of journalists 
throughout Europe. Page 46. Nov./Dec. ‘72 


The life cycle of a magazine 

by James Kobak 

The stages of a magazine's life can be said to 
parallel those of a man’s: Infancy, Childhood, 
Adolescence, Manhood, Middle Age, Oid Age 
and Death. Page 40. Sept/Oct. ‘72 


The stuff that dreams are made of — or 
are they? 

by Don Gussow 

In 1966, Don Gussow, president of Magazines for 
Industry, sold his company to Cowles 
Communication. In 1970, cisillusioned, he bought 
it back. Page 44. June ‘72 


Stop worrying Magazine publishing is a 
high profit, low risk business 

by James Kobak 

The persistent myth that magazine publishing is a 
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high risk, low profit business is widespread both 
inside and outside the industry. The truth, 
however, indicates just the opposite. Page 14. 
June ‘72 


PRODUCTION 
The incredible reading machines 
by Frank Romano 
Almost every word destined for the printed page 
is typed, re-typed and re-re-typed. But now 
comes Optical Character Recognition, a new 
technology that turns the ordinary typewriter into 
a typesetting device. Page 38. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


The special appeal of special stocks 

by John Peter 

Special stock inserts won't solve all your paper, 
design and production problems, but publishers 
using them agree that they're well worth looking 
into. Page 94. Sept./Oct. ‘73 


FOLIO’s guide to magazine printers 

To our knowledge this is the first time that a 
comprehensive survey of magazine printers has 
ever been conducted. Page 62. Sept./Oct. ‘73 


Auditing production costs 

by James Kobak 

The largest single item on most publishers’ profit 
and loss statements is the cost of production. 
Controlling these costs is not easy and 
contributing to the lack of tight controls is the 
technical nature of the printing process. Page 32 
Sept/Oct. ‘73 


Report on the state of graphic arts 

by Michael Bruno 

This is the decade of lithography, the 1980's may 
become the decade of gravure. Or perhaps an 
entirely new printing process will take over, like 
sequential printing, or electrostatic printing, or jet 
printing. Page 52. Sept/Oct. ‘73 


The battie over printing quality 

by Charles Tannen 

To hear some ad agency people tell it, magazines 
are being printed so poorly that they feel they're 
rolling dice every time they send an ad to a 
magazine. Page 22. Sept./Oct. ‘73 


The great American paper crisis 

by Wilma Ruggles 

During the next five years the paper crunch will 
loom large in the minds and budgets of all 
publishers. As one of them says, “There's really 
not too much anyone can do, except pray —and 
pay.” Page 26. July/Aug. ‘73 


Letterpress fights back 

by Michael Lasky 

Ata time when most magazines have converted 
to offset printing, a new plate process is 
beginning to pique the interest of letterpress 
printers and publishers. Page 66. June ‘73 


Capturing keystrokes 

by Frank Romano 

Two technoigies have come center stage to turn 
typing into typesetter input: word processing and 
optical character recognition. Both methods are 
typewriter-oriented. Page 54. May ‘73 


Pity the poor production manager 

by Marjorie McManus 

What is the most difficult aspect of being a 
production manager? Any one of a number of 
things, say a dozen production managers. Page 
22. March ‘73 


Now, for only $20,000, you, too, can be 
your own typesetter! 

by Frank Romano 

Magazine publishers set their own type? Out of 
the question—until recently. But with low-cost 
typesetting equipment it is now feasible, in fact, 
practical. Page 36. March ‘73 


Makeup — Getting it all together 

by Michael Lasky 

If a publisher could be miraculously hurtled back 
20 years, he might find that the layout control 
method his magazine was using in the early 50's 
is the very same one relied upon today. Page 54. 
Jan. ‘73 


“What happened to my beautiful color?” 
by Frank Preucil 

When an advertiser supplies identical color proofs 
to five different magazines, and gets five different 
results, nobody's happy. Page 33. Nov./Dec. ‘72 


Who cares about production? 

by Warren Owens 

It takes a continuing production training program 
to keep on top of today’s changes. It takes 
instruction that is stimulating. Page 14. Sept./Oct. 
‘72 


“It is interesting that in the development 
and design of an entirely new magazine 
you should elect to use conventional 
typesetting techniques” 

by John Seybold 

Computer technology is here, and it is available to 
editors. The author argues that we at Folio must 
be ready to consider these new alternatives. 
Page 30. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


Paper — a fresh look at a perennial 
management problem 

by Hilmer Stark 

Many publishers buy paper purely through habit, 
or have entrusted paper purchasing to outsiders 
— amanagement practice uniquely used in the 
handling of paper. Page 52. June ‘72 


Computerized editing— a production 
revolution 

by Paul Doebler 

Electronic composition and editing, held back by 
economics and tradition, is just beginning to 
come to the forefront in magazine publishing. Just 
how will it effect publishers and editors? Page 21 
June ‘72 


SALES 


Call reports 

by Robert Potts 

Probably no basic procedure in the magazine 
publishing business generates more different 
opinions and practices than that lowly but vital 
message from the sales front— the salesman's 
cali report. Page 49. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Advertisers play publisher 

by Wilma Ruggles 

Medical Economics magazine shows advertiser 
and agency people the problems involved in 
getting an issue together by letting them do it 
themselves in the once-a-month “Publisher for a 
Day” workshop. Page 46. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Working the trade shows 

by Marjorie McManus 

Dozens of publishers and salesmen agree that 
the floor of a show is not the place to sell 
advertising, yet being there, they say, is essential. 


Their secret: don't just set up a booth— provide a 
service. Page 32. Nov./Dec. ‘73 


Sales calls: ‘My biggest problem is...’ 

by Wilma Ruggles 

What's hard about selling space? In a recent 
survey of salesmen Folio discovered that although 
there are some difficulties shared by all of them, 
there is no such thing as a typical selling problem. 
Page 98. Sept./Oct. '73 


The annual sales meeting: After all is 
said and done 

by Robert Potts 

The sales meeting is over. So now what? The 
after period of the meeting is probably the most 
neglected area of planning. Page 43. July/Aug. 
‘73 


Classified profits 

by John Peter 

Back-of-the-book classified advertising has been 
profitable for many magazines. Here is a brief 
history and a step-by-step approach to starting 
Classified ad sections or improving ones that may 
already exist. Page 32. June ‘73 


The annual sales meeting — what do you 
say after you say good morning? 

by Robert Potts 

There's nothing worse than bombing out at the 
annual sales meeting, yet many publishers gather 
their sales clan together only to find that nothing is 
really achieved by the whole affair. Page 44. June 
‘73 


Good grief, the gang’s all here! 

by Robert Potts 

A discussion of that often controversial 
ceremonial rite wherein publication salesmen are 
summoned from their fiefdoms to join 
management in a dance around the rate card to 
help bring forth the proper showers of orders: the 
sales meeting. Page 26. May ‘73 


More than just a lowly rate card 

by William Steiner 

For decades, rate cards were small cards with 
rates on the front and back. But in recent years all 
that has changed. Page 14. March ‘73 


Six miserable sales calls and what to do 
about them 

by Karyl Van and John Hahn 

Space salesmen have found that while no two 
advertising buyers are alike, definite types do 
emerge. Page 56. Jan. ‘73 


Little things mean a lot 

by Charles Mill 

For several years the American Business Press 
has been publishing Sa/es Talk, a newsletter 
filled with ideas for salesmen. Here are some of 
the best. Page 34. Sept./Oct. ‘72 


Sales compensation — a Folio 
roundtable. 

Sales Compensation, used correctly, is a great 
motivator. But during the recent recession many 
publishers found that old compensation practices 
just don't work. Page 78. June ‘72 


A cure for briefcase refiex —selling more 
by showing less 

by Roger Appleby 

The primary function of a space salesman is to 
create an environment in which a sale is most 
likely to take place. How? By relying on himself 
and not on his stuffed briefcase. Page 39. June 
‘72 











